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RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


THERE was a boy in Springfield, Illinois, who refused to grow 
up. Others started on their careers of being railway 
presidents and bank presidents and _ corporation 
lawyers, but he refused to take on a_ status. 
Moreover, he demanded things such as boys in 
other countries are born to—a folk-lore and a romance of 
chivalry. He would not have these as transplanted things ; 
he wanted them to be as close to him as the electric sign and 
the movie hall. They were not given and so he began to 
create them. The stars of the film, Mary Pickford and 
Mae Marsh became his Dulcineas and his Unas. And he 
turned to the people whose speech and gesture had the most 
flavor of folk-life—the Negroes—and out of their story and 
extravagant music he made poems that have the quality of 
myth and folk-lore. 

The boy in Springfield was Vachel Lindsay. His great 
discovery was the four-time measure in poetry—the measure 
related to rag-time and the Negro Jazz music. Gilbert 
Chesterton has used it to produce a staccato effect in his 
ballad “ Lepanto ” :— 


“Strong gongs groaning as the guns boom far, 
Don John of Austria is going to the war, 
Stiff flags straining in the night-blasts cold 
In the gloom black-purple, in the glint old-guid.”’ 
It was just the measure for a new troubadour to take hold 
of—a troubadour of the roads streaming with automobiles. 

All Vachel Lindsay’s effort is to make a heritage of 
romance for America. And it is not the rootless romance 
of a Longfellow he would embody, but a romance that will 
not be aloof from the picture-house and the universal auto- 
mobile. He himself is the troubadour of his romance, 
reciting his poems publicly according to a highly-suggestive 
method he has worked out. He would, he has told us, 
appeal to the higher vaudeville imagination. But what he 
brings to that imagination is something profoundly serious 
and profoundly ethical. He has made for America a romance 
with most unexpected colors—the blackness of the Congo in 
his great Negro poem ; the silks and brocades of China in his 
poem about the Chinese laundry ; the red of fire that is in his 
“ Fireman’s Ball,’”’ and the glow of the West that is in his 
“Santa Fé Trail.” It is difficult to quote from Lindsay’s 
characteristic poems, for they have the expositions and the 
climaxes and the stresses of a drama, and in addition they 
are not free of stage directions. 

It was in 1913 that Vachel Lindsay published “ General 
Booth Enters Heaven,” the first of his poems that had the 
appeal to the higher vaudeville imagination. That was a 
few months after the foundation of the magazine he was 
published in—“ Poetry, a Magazine of Verse,” founded by 
Miss Harriet Monroe, herself an oxcellent poet, with the 
help of some of the business men of Chicago. In the follow- 
ing year “ Poetry’ began to publish noteworthy contri- 
butions from another Illinois man, Edgar Lee Masters. Mr. 
Masters was not a youth like Vachel Lindsay; he was an 
established Chicago lawyer, who, rumor had it, was about 
to be raised to the bench when his friend William Jennings 
Bryan discovered that he had unorthodox ideas about the 
Deity. His contributions to “Poetry” with others added 
appeared with the plain and irreplacable title “The Spoon 
River Anthology.”’ 

It is a book made up of readings from tomb-stones of an 
Illinois village churchyard. Not epitaphs as they were, but 
as they should have been written. Did Mr. Masters owe his 
idea to a story of Maupassant’s? It mattered not, for he 
had made the idea his own by the force with which he pos- 
sessed and expressed it. The result is a book which has 
done much to carry American poetry away from the Aca- 
demic, from the Colonial tradition. 














Critics might point out that when “ The Spoon River 
Anthology” was praised as poetry some odd commitments 
were made. Obviously the form he used—the short un- 
rhymed monologue—gave Mr. Masters little trouble after 
he had written the first score of pieces ; there could have been 
little of the conquest of his material which every poet 
imposes upon himself. One could only reply that the poet 
was shown in the background created—a background of 
tragic defeat against which was placed individuals absorbed 
in the comedy they were playing. Mr. Masters showed him- 
self a poet when he contemplated the whole of the Spoon 
River community and a satirist when he wrote of particular 
life in it. 

“The Spoon River Anthology ”’ is really a terrific satire 
on American life—on the predatory-Puritan American life. 
Its fortune is unaccountable. For Americans dislike satire 
as the boy or girl dislikes it, as those committed to an opti- 
mistic philosophy dislike it. And yet here is a satire that 
attains to the circulation of a best seller. Satire, of course, 
is not always mockery ; satire can be grave and come out of 
a pitiful heart, and Mr. Masters’ satire had the quality of 
being grave and pitiful. 

He has published many volumes since “ The Spoon River 
Anthology "—“ Songs and Satires,”’ “The Great Valley,” 
“ Towards the Gulf.”” Many of the important poems in 
these volumes celebrate the history, the landscape, and the 
personages of “ The Great Valley ’—the valley of the Missis- 
sippi. Many of them are fine and revealing poems. But on 
the whole there is something tortuous in the way Mr. 
Masters has taken to presenting his stories and his people— 
he is coming near the method of “ The Ring and the Book.” 
As an example of Mr. Masters’ work when it is at once simple 
and intense, I quote one of the epitaphs of “ The Spoon River 
Anthology ” :— 

“ANNE RUTLEDGE. 
** Out of me, unworthy and unknown, 

The vibrations of deathless music; 

‘With malice towards none, with charity for all.’ 

Out of me the forgiveness of millions towards millions, 

And the beneficent face of a nation 

Shining with justice and truth. 

I am Anne Rutledge who sleep beneath these weeds, 

Beloved in life of Abraham Lincoln, 

Wedded to him, not through union, 

But through separation. 

Bloom forever, O Republic, 

From the dust of my bosom.”’ 


Abraham Lincoln! He is the figure that the poets of the 
Great Valley—Masters, Lindsay, Sandburg—look to as the 
shining hero. If we put beside the above a poem out of Carl 
Sandburg’s “Corn Huskers,” we get a significant difference 
between Edgar Lee Masters and a Chicago poet who has 
followed him in publication. Here is Sandburg’s 


‘‘ FIRE Loos. 

*“Nancy Hanks dreams by the fire; 
Dreams, and the logs splutter, 
And the yellow tongues climb. 
Red lines lick their way in flickers. 
Oh, splutter, logs. 

Oh, dream, Nancy. 
Time now for a beautiful child. 
Time for a tall man to come.” 


Masters takes life at the end, and the younger Sandburg 
takes it at the beginning. 

There is a wonderful sense of beginning in Carl Sand- 
burg’s poems. His first book was called “ Chicago Poems,” 
and he writes again and again about noises and crowds. 
But he is essentially a poet of spaces and silences. His 
poems give us the prairie landscape under its everlasting 
aspects of Spring and Winter, Summer and Fall. And the 
memory of the Indian dominates his prairie and prairie- 
cities. Sandburg has not Whitman’s great rhythm, but he 
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has something of the freshness and the abundance of 
Whitman's great vocabulary. And there is a kinship with 
earth and sky and water in all he writes. Here is a poem 
from his second and latest book, “ Corn Huskers ” :— 


‘* Your eyes and the valley are memories. 
Your eyes fire and the valley a bowl. 
It was here a moonrise crept over the timberline. 
It was here we turned the coffee cups upside down. 
And your eyes and the moon swept the valley. 


“T will see you again to-morrow. 
I will see you again in a million years. 
I will never know your dark eyes again. 
These are three ghosts I keep. 
These are three sumach-red dogs I run with. 


‘* All of it wraps ‘and knots to a riddle: 

I have the moon, the timberline, and you. 
All three are gone—and I keep all three.”’ 

So much for the poets of the Great Valley. The poets 
of New England have their distinctiveness. They have not, 
however, the same clear historic beginning, nor that relation 
of publication which would let us put them in an historical 
order. Edwin Arlington Robinson, for instance, was pub- 
lishing before there was a definitely American movement in 
poetry. His verse which marks no innovation is very dif- 
ferent from the verse of the middle-western poets, his outlook 
is more sophisticated. But his people belong to a definite 
American milieu 

Some writers are born with a feeling for local life, some 
achieve that feeling, and some everlastingly thrust it upon 
themselves. Edwin Arlington Robinson belongs to the first 
company—at all events he parades no discovery of locality. 
In America, too, there are decaying cities, and Robinson’s 
books, “ Captain Craig,’’ ‘“‘ The Town by the River,” “The 
Man Against the Sky,” give us the men and women of such 
places. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson is the poet of enigmatic 
character. He is too, the poet of suspended drama. All 
his people are characters in a drama of which the climax or 
the anti-climax has not been reached. Have they passed 
the worst, or do they face their worst? They do not know, 
and we are not permitted to guess. Meanwhile they show 
a defeated life—but yet a life that knowing itself defeated 
wins to a liberation which makes it a little free and a little 
triumphant. ‘ We have each a darkening hill to climb,” 
“T’ll soon be changing as all do to something I have always 
been,”’ “The lonely changelessness of dying.’’ These are 
phrases that show Mr. Robinson’s reading of life. He can 
write to a brave music, but he uses traditional verse-forms, 
often, I think, to mark a mockery. If I were asked to give 
his characteristic poem I should quote “ The Poor Relation ”’ 
from “ The Man Against the Sky.”’ 

These are the last three of the nine stanzas of the 
poem :— 


‘ None live who need fear anything 
From her, whose losses are their pleasure ; 
The plover with a wounded wing 
Stays not the flight that others measure; 
So there she waits, and while she lives, 
And death forgets, and faith forgives, 
Her memories go foraging 
For bits of childhood song they treasure. 


And like a giant harp that hums 

On always, and is always blending 

The coming of what never comes 

With what is past and had an ending, 
The City trembles, throbs, and pounds 
Outside, and through a thousand sounds 
The small intolerable drums 

Of Time are like slow drops descending. 


Bereft enough to shame a sage 

And given little to long sighing, 

With no illusion to assuage 

The lonely changelessness of dying— 
Unsought, unthought-of, and unheard, 
She sings and watches like a bird, 

Safe in a comfortable cage 

From which there will be no more flying.” 


If there is in America one poet more than another 
whose name is a challenge, that poet is Miss Amy Lowell. 
She is the propagandist of innovation. She is besides a most 
abundant writer, and again and again she makes in unrhymed 


and freely rhythmed verse poems that are undeniably 
beautiful. 





She has had her failures, of course. But with her 
abundance she can afford to erase them. Not only is she a 
poet of distinction, but she is a liberating influence on 
American-poetry. The new forms for which she stands are 
likely to further the production of a distinctive poetic liter- 
ature for America. These new forms are words in a new 
declaration of independence. For the American poet of the 
future may be the child of a Syrian, a Greek, a Swede, or a 

Russian. The traditional rhythm of English verse may not 
be in his blood, and he may fumble in his poetry if he tries 
to use it. But Miss Lowell helps to fling into currency a 
verse rhythm that he can mould as he pleases. And as he 
uses it he will not be embarrassed by memories of forgotten 
dances and disused harp-strings that are in the traditional 
poetic measures of the British Islands. 

Miss Lowell is above everything a teller of stories—or 
rather a teller of stories that are attached to stories. She 
has an extraordinary love—a child’s love fortunately 
retained—for things as things; windmills and balloons; 
jewels and violins seen as things, pieces of furniture in an 
old attic. She has named one of her books “ Men, Women 
and Ghosts,” but I think a fitter title would have been 
“ Men, Women and Thiizgs.” 

She considers—not always, happily—that her story is 
bound to an action. Now action with Amy Lowell is certainly 
a way of spoiling something. It cuts across her imaginative 
array of things. In one of her poems, ‘“ The Red Lacquer 
Music Stand,” she shows us a delightful collection of things 
in an old attic. But then there comes along a boy who wants 
to burn a sacrifice on one of the pieces, and our whole 
delightful contemplation is broken short. 

I remember Robert Frost once telling me that his poems 
of New England owed something of their inception to Virgil 
—to the Georgics, I imagine. It would be curious to trace 
the likeness between these poems in which conversations are 
interrupted by telephone calls and the idylls of Virgil’s 
husbandmen. And yet a kinship exists in the reality of 
scenes and people that are in both. 

What is it that makes Robert Frost’s people like Word- 
worth’s or Burns’ people and unlike Crabbe’s or Goldsmith’s 
people? In the poetry of the eighteenth century we walk 
down a laneway and cross a field and come to a place that 
we judge at once, saying, “It is horrible that they had to put 
up that workhouse, or that they had to level the cottage.” 
And then we hear a story that is exciting and impressive, 
and the person or people that the story i& told about become 
familiar to us--as familiar as a brother, or a schoolmate, 
or a teacher. But Wordsworth’s or Burns’ people can never 
be familiar to us in that way. They can be no more familiar 
to us than we can be familiar to ourselves. And Robert 
Frost’s people, with the scene they move in, have the same 


sort of imaccessible life. His fields with their stone 
fences, his pastures with their apple trees, his 
frame houses, have a character of their own. And 


he can give character to inanimate things—to an 
unlived-in cottage, to the neglected wood-pile that warms 
“The frozen swamp... with the slow, smokeless burning 
of decay.’’ A wall has some undiscovered enemy, as we know 
when we read one of his poems; and as he plods and labors 
after the explanation we get some hint of an earthy mystery. 
Robert Frost has made no obvious innovation in verse 
technique. He has made a certain featureless blank-verse 
his own ; using this verse his men and women who obviously 
have little eloquence can reach to a speech that has beauty 
and tragic power. I should iike to quote from his dramatic 
idylls “The Death of the Hired Man,” “A Servant to 
Servants,” “The Self-Seeker ” in “ North of Boston,’’ and 
“ The Home Stretch ” and“ Snow” in “ Mountain Interval,”’ 
but isolated passages do not show the power that is in these 
poems. 

America to-day is lucky enough to have in these a com- 
pany of poets whose names sound a challenge. There are 
other names, of course, and they are by no means secondary 
—Conrad Aikin, Ridgley Torrance, and John Gould Fletcher 
are poets who should have an article to themselves. But 
the poets written about here—Robert Frost, Edgar Lee 
Masters, Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, and Amy Lowell, are the ones whose banners 
wave over the field. 

Is any one of them heir to Whitman? No. Whitman’s 
heir has not yet been born. The poets named have an idiom 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 


GAMBETTA 


By PAUL DESCHANEL. 


Ready April 22. Demy 8vo. With a Portrait, 15s, 


The authorised English version of this brilliant 
biography. 








SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION 


REALITIES OFWAR 


By PHILIP GIBBS. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
“ A truly great work.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 


TWO DELIGHTFUL TRAVEL BOOKS. 


MEN, MANNERS & MORALS 
IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


By J.0. P. BLAND. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 128. 6d. 


CHANCE AND CHANGE IN 
CHINA. 


By A. S. ROE. 





Demy Svo. Tillustrated, 12s. 6d, 
R.L.S. ON GERMAN INTRIGUE 


STEVENSON’S GERMANY. 


By © BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
STUDIES IN FLIZABETHAN DRAMA. 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. Crown Svo. 12s. 
NEW POETRY 
OCTOBER AND OTHER POEMS. 


By ROBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate. Crown Svo. 5s. 


Also an Edition on English hand-made paper, limited to 60 
copies, numbered and signed, £1 5s. (Now exhausted.) 


ENSLAVED AND OTHER POEMS. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Crown Svo. 58. 


Also an Edition on English hand-made paper, limited to 35 
copies, numbered and signed, £1 5s 





NEW NOVELS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOKS OF THE SMALL SOULS. 
By Louis Couperus Trans. dy A. Teixeira de Mattos. 
I. SMALL SOULS (4/ready published). 

Il, THE LATER LIFE (4/ready published), 

Il. THE TWILIGHT OF THE 
SOULS (Ready May 6th). 

IV. Dr. ADRIAAN (Ready May 20th). 


Louis Couperus, the foremost novelist of Holland, has been 
called ‘‘a master of biting comedy, a psychologist of rare depth 
and finesse, and a supreme painter of manners.” In none of his 
works are these qualities so well displayed as in his masterpiece, 
the remarkable series of novels known as The Books of the Small 
fouls, which must be reckoned as one of the very greatest achieve- 
ments in contemporary European fiction. 





A WOMAN’S MAN Marjorie Patterson. 
BRUTE GODS (4fri/ 24th) Louis Wilkinson. 
THE TAVERN (4/77 22, 7/-). Rene Juta. 
TATTERDEMALION = Jobn Galsworthy. 
MISER’'S MONEY Eden Phillpotts. 


ELI OF THE DOWNS (7/-)_ C. M. A. Peake. 
By the Author of “ The Butterfly Man.” 


A WOMAN NAMED SMITH MC.Oemiler. 
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Mr.T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
COLLOQUIAL ENGLISH. 


By HENRY CECIL WYLD, Professor of English Language 
and Philology at the University of Liverpool. Cloth, 
2ls. net. 

The book deals more particularly with the changes that have 
taken place during the last five hundred years in the spoken 
forms of English. The development of English pronunciation 
and the changes in grammatical usage are dealt with in con- 
siderable detail, and there is a chapter on idiomatic collo- 
quialisms, modes of greeting, forms of address in society, 
conventional and individual methods of beginning and ending 
private letters, expletives, &c. The main part of the book is 
based almost entirely upon new material collected from the 
prose and poetical literature, and also from letters, Diaries 
and Wills written during the five centuries following the death 
of Chaucer. A sketch is given of the chief peculiarities of the 
English dialects from about 1150 to the end of the 14th century, 
and special chapters are devoted to a general account of the 
language of the 15th, 16th, and 17th and 18th 


respectively. 
GEORGE TYRRELL’S 


LETTERS. 


Edited by M. D. PETRE, Author of ‘‘ The Life of Father 
Tyrrell.” With a Frontispiece. Cloth, 16s. net. 


(Ready April 21st.) 

Had Father Tyrrell not been possessed by that religious 

passion which can be stronger than any other, he might have 

been known, as other members of his family were known, for 

his literary and classical gifts; for a style of singular grace 

and limpidity; for an irrepressible and all-pervading humour. 

The promised collection of his letters has been chosen with 

& view to presenting his varied personality; to show him in his 
lighter and brighter as in his sadder and graver moods. 


FEMINISM AND SEX 
EXTINCTION. 


By Dr. ARABELLA KENEALY. Cloth, 6s. 6d. net. 


(Ready April 2ist.) 

How, during war, did women 60 easily take men’s places? 

How is it that the Female sex threatens to supplant the Male 

in almost every department? In “ Feminism and Sex Extinc- 

tion” Dr. Arabella Kenealy explains this by a new and 
arresting theory of the evolution of sex. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SILVANUS 
PHILLIPS THOMPSON, F.R:S. 


By JANE S. THOMPSON and HELEN G. THOMPSON. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 21s. net. 

An intimate account of the career of a man of great and 
varied gifts. It includes appreciations of his works as original 
investigator, teacher, writer, artist, and “ prophet.” 


ZANZIBAR: Past and Present. 


By MAJOR FRANCIS B. PEARCE, C.M.G. (British Resident 
in Zanzibar). With a Map and 32 pages Illustrations. 
Cloth, Ws. net. 
“‘Major Pearce has taken immense pains in the compilation 
of his book, he has ransacked the chronicles, consulted the 
retailers of legends, referred to modern authorities, and drawn 
upon his own experiences to produce a well-constructed com- 
pendium of all that there is to be told of Zanzibar.” 


—The Times. 
MODERN JAPAN: Its Political 


Military, and Industrial Organization 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY McGOVERN, Lecturer on 

Japanese, Schoo] of Oriental Studies (Univ. of London), 

Priest of the Nishi Hongwanyi, Kyoto, Japan. Cloth, 

15s. net. 

“We have read no book on Japan that gives such an 
admirable picture of this forceful nation as Mr. McGovern’s.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
SUNNY SONGS. 


By EDGAR A. GUEST. Poems. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

In America Mr, Guest is an extraordinarily popular writer 
of verses, though this is his first introduction in book form 
to the British public. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL NOVEL. 


A PAWN IN PAWN. 


By HILDA M. SHARP. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Second Impression. 
“A tale which will really give great pleasure in the 
reading.’—The Times. } ; 
“an entertaining story.”—-Daily Chronicle. 
* Alluring and entertaining.’—The Sco!sman. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S Spring Announcement List is ready, 

und a copy will be sent post free to any address on application. 

Special atiention is directed to the “ FIRST” Novels included 

in the list, also to the new volume of the “Story of the 
Nations” series. 





T. FISHER UNWIN LTD., 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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of their own—an idiom that in no way comes near Whit- 
man’s. They have a power which comes out of a discovery 
which is marked in English and in Irish poetry—the dis- 
covery of local life, and that which made John Masefield and 
J. M. Synge has made Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sand- 
burg, Vachel Lindsay and Robert Frost. These poets, with 
Amy Lowell and Edwin Arlington Robinson, have lifted 
American poetry away from the academic, which in America 
is always the Colonial. America may have to wait as long 
for the heir of Whitman as England had to wait for the heir 
of Chaucer, and there may be as much of growth and change 
between. That change and growth must eventuate in the 
emergence of America as a full nationality. Her nationality 
has been a political one, but it is now becoming an intellec- 
tual one, and the poets of to-day are the signs of, and the 
helps to, a full nationality. 
Papraic CoLuM. 





AMERICAN CRITICISM TO-DAY. 


An American swashbuckler of letters has described what is 
probably the Englishman’s view of American criticism. 
“The typical literary product of the country,” he says, “ is 
still a refined essay in the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’ by Emerson, 
so to speak, out of Charles Lamb, the sort of thing one might 
look to be done by a somewhat advanced English curate.” 
And if Englishmen go to the “Atlantic Monthly” and 
similar journals for America’s outlook on life or letters, that 
is the sort of thing they will probably find. 

Only too much of American criticism is still of this 
character—the work of men escaping from difficulties by 
the half-hearted methods of reasonable compromise that 
serve well enough in politics, but fail in the arts, where all 
depends on what Keats called a “ fine excess,” even when 
the excess is that compression and restraint which, accord- 
ing to Goethe, proves the master. Creative work of real 
power, with the real tang and gusto of American life, 
reaches Europe often enough, but only critics of the most 
thin, timid, and derivative type seem able to find any, even 
if a rather condescending, audience, in England. 

In America of late the critics have more than will- 
ingly grouped themselves according to the standards of Cld 
and New. On the surface the point at issue sometimes seems 
almost a question of geography: Does the Muse prefer the 
climate of New England or the Middle West? Is it Pegasus, 
or a screech owl, that is now hovering over Chicago? But 
at bottom it is the old problem of the literary influence of 
Europe, and how far the new America is to cut loose from 
the older and more derivative literature of New England. 
It is not wholly a new question, for it has mildly agitated 
men’s minds ever since the Declaration of Independence, and 
over seventy years ago, in the jingling rhymes of his “ ¥able 
for Critics,’’ Lowell stated some of its aspects clearly 
enough. 

The older critics of to-day, those who have for some 
time spoken with the most authority, have scarcely con- 
cerned themselves with this problem. They have conceived 
of themselves as citizens of a Republic of Letters in which 
geographical boundaries seemed almost literary accidents. 
They have defined these boundaries often enough, but with- 
out any personal sense of their relation to them. Mr. 
Brownell, whether in “ French Traits” or “ American Prose 
Masters,” is alike carrying on the traditions of the best 
French criticism, with its modelled phrases and its clear- 
ness of architectonic, though with less of its clearness in the 
substance of his thought. - Mr. Woodberry, in “ Heart of 
Man,” the “ Torch,” and “ Masters of Literature,” is an 
inheritor of the Lowell tradition, in whom, despite many new 
influences, New England idealism carries on its appointed 
task of illuminating the meeting-point of art and life. His 
biographies of Emerson and Hawthorne have few equals 
among the briefer histories of literary lives ; and the best of 
his essays on the great writers have a unity and lift that 
make many of Lowell’s seem those of a shrewd but old- 
fashioned amateur. Mr. Huneker, in “Iconoclasts” end 
“ Egoists,” is the irresponsible dilettante, for whom all the 
arts are an equal obsession, with a curiosity and flair for 
what is really distinctive wherever he may find it, but with 
much of Remy de Gourmont’s interest in not obviously 
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essential detail. But perheps least “ American’ of all to an 
Englishman (for Englishmen have a very special conception 
of what an American should be) will appear Professor 
Santayana’s “Interpretations of Poetry and Religion” and 
“ Three Religious Poets,” the work of a Harvard philosopher 
for whom criticism has been merely an incident in a remark- 
able career, and who writes always with a high-bred and 
subtle distinction not unlike Cardinal Newman’s. Whether 
he is concerned with Lucretius or Dante, Shakespeare or 
Goethe, he has Newman’s gift of at once illuminating and 
yet obscuring his subject. He broods with delicate pleas re 
and a keen mind over these greatest of writers ; but the work 
of more modern men like Whitman and Browning seems to 
him the “ poetry of barbarism.” 

There are younger critics who agree with him in this 
verdict—if all men short of forty may be called young—-but 


none who can state it with the same serenity and detachment. | 


For, like all men who espouse a cause and marshal all their 
forces in the struggle, they take on the color of the gladiator 
and the controversialist.” The critics of to-day, like the critics 
of the age of Boileau or the Romantic Movement, feel forced, 
willy nilly, to take sides. The new age and the new literature 
are facts, overwhelming facts, and everyone appears to think 
that he must be for them or against them. 

In the first place, there are the academic pessimists, 
among whom the best known are Mr. Paul Elmer More and 
Professor Irving Babbitt. Under the literary editorship of 
Mr. More, the New York “ Nation’’ continued (what it had 
been for years) the organ of America’s best scholarship, and 
became, in addition, the high citadel of critical conservatism. 
The ten or more volumes of his “ Shelburne Essays,” made up 
largely of his “ Nation” articles, represent the high-water 
mark of American reaction. One after another the writers 
of the modern world are (to use a phrase of his own) 
“stretched on the rack of a harsh ethical theory.’’ Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s interest is still less predominantly literary ; 
literature or criticism as an art seems scarcely to exist for 
him ; he lives in a world of abstractions in which poems and 
novels serve merely as documents in the history of culture. 
The books in which he has presented this reaction in system- 
atic form, the “ New Laokoon,” the “ Masters of Modern 
French Criticism,’ and ‘“ Rousseau and Romanticism,” seem 
pathetic illustrations of misused power. For these men have 
the learning and culture of the best academic critics of 
France ; but what avails their petulant erudition if it serves 
no other purpose than to whine over the irrevocable past and 
to sneer at the aspirations of modern men? To have a new 
and original theory of the arts is for them “ to part company 
with Plato and Aristotle, and prove the Greeks incompetent 
in matters of beauty’! Romanticism and the romantic 
temperament are their special aversions. 

In the second place, there are the modernists. They 
have this in common, that they believe all earlier American 
literature, except Walt Whitman (and possibly Emerson and 
Poe), vieux jeu and irretrievably bad. They also seem-to 
agree that there are no good critics in America. The ground 
for these beliefs is that there has been too much mimicry of 
Europe. too little concentration on our own life and art. 
Most of them (though to this the little London-born circle of 
American Imagists is an exception) seem to think that an 
American writer should‘deal only with American life, end 
more particularly with contemporary American life. In this 
they are merely reviving some of the oldest illusions of 
criticism—that the critic can determine in advance the sub- 
jects of creative artists, that some subjects are good material 
and others bad, and that any subject can be made other than 
a theme of contemporary life by the living poet. One who 
fought for his country in the Great War may say without 
misunderstanding that patriotism is a political and not an 
artistic ideal. But what may be without foundation for any 
reasoned esthetic theory may for the historic moment be 
good practical advice. An older America did need liberation 
from the long serfdom to Europe and the mere parrot-like 
acceptance and reiteration of her ideals and verdicts. There 


is no real disparity between the demand that what has been 
crude and raucous in American criticism needs more culture, 
and the demand that American criticism should cease to be 
derivative and mimetic ; for what may be needed after all is 
one of the finest products of culture, a true and original 
independence of judgmert and taste. 

So independence, even in its transitional stage of irrit- 
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able revolt, deserved a welcome. This “ new freedomr’’ has 
been furthered by many journals, by many newspapers and 
reviews—the “Little Review,’ the ‘“Dial,’’ ‘“ Reedy’s 
Mirror” (St. Louis), the various poetry magazines, 
Braithwaite’s annual reviews of poetry in the Boston 
“Transcript” and elsewhere, the short-lived “ Seven Arts,”’ 
the “ New Republic ” under Francis Hackett (himself one of 
the keenest and most delightful of our reviewers), and the 
literary supplements of some of the daily newspapers, among 
which Llewellyn Jones’s in the Chicago “ Evening Post’ has 
in this respect been a pioneer. The general average of 
American reviewing is still deplorable, as the author of any 
new book learns only too soon ; but we have at least reached 
the stage, thank heaven, where every book worth while is 
sure of some comment that goes to the very heart of the 
subject, 

Our modernists, then, are for the most part inspirited 
by the sense of change and controversy. They have the 
American feeling that things can be changed, and literature 
as easily as a political system. They are chiefly concerned 
with problems of practical wisdom ; they skim lightly over 
the deep sea of esthetic thought ; indeed, they all suffer from 
want of brooding over the meaning of art. Thus Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks preaches a Middle Western theory of the new 
freedom ; picture to yourself young America writing Matthew 
Arnold’s theories of literature as a “criticism of life’’ into 
the literary platform of the Progressive Party. The most 
raucous and the most untenable is Mr. H. L. Mencken. He 
uses a vernacular which Englishmen will recognize as 
“ American,” and his thought has some of the raciness of his 
own vernacular. Read his recent book on the “ American 
Language,” a veritable encyclopedia of native idioms, and 
consider its challenge: American speech is no longer to be 
regarded as subject to British opinion, or even as a joint 
heritage of the English-speaking world, but as a new and 
wonderful thing whose growth is to be entrusted to the 
central authority of America only, to remake as French or 
Italian remade its ancestral Latin if need be. He is undis- 
ciplined, even vulgar, but keen with the love of literature and 
fearless of what is new and unapproved. 

Finally, there are the apologists and interpreters of the 
“new poetry,” the creators of a theory of an “ American 
Renaissance,” including among many others Miss Amy 
Lowell and Mr. Louis Untermeyer, he with the shrewdness 
and wit of Manhattan, she with the self-assurance of 
Brahmin New England. Mr. Untermeyer’s “ New Era in 
American Poetry ”’ is intelligent, sympathetic, often brilliant, 
with an eye and ear for every new singer, however uncertain 
may be his voice. It interprets the surface of things with a 
remarkable shrewdness; but as a reprint of occasional 
reviews it foregoes the effort of transmuting the snap judg- 
ments of journalism into the considered and rounded judg- 
ments of literature, as if the kaleidoscope were the fore- 
ordained instrument of criticism. Miss Lowell has a “ theory 
of poetry ’’; it, too, is concerned with the surface of things, 
with the practical problems of metre, metaphor, the choice 
of words and subjects, and other matters in which America 
may have needed her keen admonition and instruction. But 
her greatest service to criticism has been in interpreting 
contemporary poets. In her “Six French Poets” and her 
“Tendencies of Modern American Poetry” she does not 
dissipate her forces over the whole field, but with masculine 
directness and energy she selects her subjects from among 
the proved, the unproved, and the unapproved ; and daring 
to deal with the latest poet as if he (or sometimes she) were a 
classic, compels attention by a certain naive sincerity, and 
almost persuades us at times that hillocks are mountains and 
geese swans. 

It may be too much to ask of critics that they shall have 
a rounded esthetic theory, though the greatest criticism has 
most often proceeded from philosophical minds. It may be 
too much to ask of critics that they shall be creative artists, 
though the greatest modern critics have conceived of their 
work as in the nature of an esthetic creation. It may be 
too much to ask of critics that they shall possess a rounded 
scholarship, though the greatest critics have possessed a wide 
and disciplined culture. But to ask that the moment’s mood 
shall give way to a deeper brooding on the meaning of beauty, 
that literature be regarded with discreet reverence as an art 
and not merely as a document in the history of a nation’s 
culture, and, above all, that criticism conceive of itself as 





sharing somewhat in the art which it interprets, and speak 
with an independence of judgment and taste worthy of its 
meaning and purpose—this is not too much to ask, or to hope 
from, the new America, 

J. E. SPInGcaRn. 





PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA. 


In philosophy, as well as in law and literature, the United 
States have remained British Colonies. This does not mean 
that the gates of intellectual America have been completely 
shut to French and German thought. The community of 
western civilization, which found in Latin its common 
tongue, has never been completely broken up; and it is 
doubtful whether the philosophic mind or genius can ever 
be entirely nationalized. But the ties of a common lan- 
guage and community of original traditions have un- 
doubtedly withstood a declaration of independence, two 
wars, and an unprecedented influx of foreign peoples. Even 
after our graduate schools had been organized on German 
models and a large number of those who wished to qualify 
as teachers had deemed it necessary to take their Ph.D. in 
Germany, our prevailing philosophic modes did not deviate 
much from the fashions followed in Great Britain. Our 
most influential thinkers like Fiske, James, Dewey, and 
even Royce have been brought up in the tradition set by 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and Mill: and where German influ- 
ence is undeniable, it has largely come to us through the 
mediation of British thinkers, such as Coleridge, Hamilton, 
Whewell, Hutchinson, Sterling, Green, the Cairds, Bosan- 
quet, Ward, and Bradley The result is that one can pass 
from the pages of our ‘“ Philosophical Review,’ to the pages 
of “ Mind,” without noticing any general difference except 
perhaps a somewhat higher standard of philosophic work- 
manship prevailing in the latter. An American can readily 
admit a greater maturity in British philosophic writings 
because it can easily be explained by the external conditions 
which in the United States are unfavorable for long sus- 
tained and deliberate philosophic composition. With few 
notable exceptions such as W. M. Salter, H. R. Marshall, 
and C. A. Strong, we have not, as in Great Britain, any 
leisured gentlemen who are drawn to philosophic writing 
solely because of their cultivated interest in the subject. 
Nearly all of our philosophic writers are professional 
teachers who are always under some official or moral pres- 
sure to publish, even though their long schedule of routine 
teaching, heavy administrative duties, and inadequate pay, 
do not leave them much leisure of freedom of mind for 
philosophic thinking, reading, and writing. 

The recent publication of Mr. Kemp Smith’s magnificent 
‘Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason”’ (1918), 
written, if not perhaps entirely conceived, in Princeton 
University, serves to remind us that while British influence 
in our literature has been predominantly English and in the 
realm of our common law almost exclusively so, in phil- 
osophy the Scottish influence has been out of all proportion 
to the numerical strength of the Scottish people. The 
natural or common sense realism of the school of Thomas 
Reid was introduced in Princeton by President Witherspoon, 
a Scottish immigrant who became one of the signers of our 
Declaration of Independence. It spread in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century until it became the predominant 
philosophy in America—remaining so up to about 1890, when 
James McCosh died at Princeton, Francis Bowen at Har- 
vard, and Noah Porter at Yale. Many reasons can be 
assigned for this peculiar phenomenon—the superior Scottish 
experience in, and aptitude for, intellectual controversy, the 
natural kinship between Presbyterian theology and that of 
Calvinistic New England ; the decay of intellectual traditions 
in the south through the economic decline of the older sea- 
board aristocracy, and, not least, the readiness with which 
the philosophy of common sense could be adopted for pur- 
poses of dogmatic teaching. Being entirely free from any 


subtleties or unorthodox views as to the nature of the 
material world, the soul, or God, it could easily be taught in 
dogmatic form and students could readily recite on it. The 
social demands which shape educational systems have made 
the American college much more like a Scotch college than 
anything on the Oxford model, 7.e., it has aimed to give 
somewhat elementary instruction in a number of subjects to 
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a great many, rather than intensive training to a select 
class. Philosophy was thus originally taught—usually by 
the president of the college, who was an ordained minister— 
as a part of Christian apologetics in the training of Christian 
citizens. For while Church and State have been separated 
since the end of the eighteenth century, the churches have 
retained real control even over colleges that are not avowedly 
denominational. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century, however, wit- 
nessed a rapid expansion of the American educational system 
and a transformation of our leading colleges into univer- 
sities This naturally created a demand for teachers more 
technically equipped even if more secular. The teaching of 
philosophy thus fell into the hands of men who wished to 
regard themselves as specialists like the teachers of any other 
department of the university. Though it cannot be said that 
most of our philosophers have been better grounded in the 
natural sciences than in humanistic studies like history or 
literature, the greater prestige of “science” has served to 
maintain the wish that philosophy be regarded as one of the 
sciences. But a vigorous minority of our teachers regard 
the rigid procedure of the sciences as inapplicable to the 
subject matter of philosophy; and they characterize the 
demand for philosophy to clothe itself in the externals of 
scientific precedure as a revival of scholasticism. 

As the different domains which formerly were part of 
philosophy—cosmology, sociology, psychology, &.—have all 
branched out into independent sciences, secular philosophy 
seems thus to have been left without any subject matter 
except the nature of knowledge itself. Thus the bulk of 
American philosophic discussion today is concerned with 
questions as to the nature of knowledge and its relation to 
“reality ’’ or “experience.” It is at this point that the 
different schools profess to diverge, and one might sum up 
the divergence thus: the idealists contend that the nature 
of thought, ideas, or knowledge, is the key to the constitu- 
tion of the universe; the realists contend that the consti- 
tution of things is independent of the fact that they are 
sometimes known; and the pragmatists contend that while 
ideas or thoughts do not alone constitute things they modify 
and transform them. 

While such a schematic statement offers a fair clue to 
the bulk of our contemporary philosophic discussion, it must 
not be forgotten that the motive or generating point of any 
genuine philosophy is not a formula but some stress in intel- 
lectual experience which calls for some modification or 
reformulation of past beliefs. From this point of view it 
might be more significant to say that the idealists are influ- 
enced most by the wish to justify the traditional humanistic 
values of religion and morality, that the main motive of the 
neo-realists is the desire for a philosophy that should be in 
real harmony with the procedure and results of the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences, and that pragmatism has its 
source in a whole-hearted and quite uncritical acceptance of 
Darwinism as a universal philosophy. But however we 
formulate the differences between the main schools it is well 
to note the variations prevailing in each group. Thus if we 
take the problem of knowledge as our starting point we 
should have to include among the idealists: (1) naturalists, 
like H. R. Marshall and C. A. Strong, who, though they 
start with decomposing the world into Berkeleyan “ ideas ” 
and with a perfectly naturalistic and evolutionary account of 
things (see Strong’s “ Why the Mind Has a Body” and his 
recent splendid book on the “ Origin of Consciousness,”’ 
1918), (2) objective or absolute idealists like Creighton, the 
editor of the “Philosophical Review,” who follows 
Bosanquet, and scme disciples of Royce like Hocking and 
Miss Calkins, who all repudiate the adequacy of the ordinary 
hard distinction between mind and matter, subject and 
object, and yet maintain that the nature of knowledge logic- 
ally involves the existence of an absolute or eternal self as 
a knower, and (3) dualists like Rogers, Lovejoy, Pratt, and 
Drake, who, though they adhere rigidly to the ordinary dis- 
tinction between subject and object, yet in many ways follow 
the idealistic analysis of knowledge. Some years ago, 
George Howison and Thomas Davidson represented a 
vigorous and pungent form of pluralistic or personal idealism 
in which the whole universe appeared as a democracy or 
republi¢ of free spirits. But they seem to have left no direct 
disciples. C. M. Bakewell, of Yale, who was closely asso- 
ciated with both these men, seems now a devoted follower 





of Royce—though it should be added that in Royce’s later 
thought pluralism rather than monism is emphasized, the 
community rather than the Absolute Spirit. 

It is usual to regard both James and Dewey as prag- 
matists, and doubtless their agreement is profound and sig- 
nificant ; yet, in some respects, they are temperamentally at 
the opposite poles of the philosophic sphere. While both 
have their roots in British utilitarianism, and both follow 
Peirce in asserting that the meaning of any truth is to be 
found in its consequences, James insists that these conse- 
quences must be particulars, while Dewey insists that the 
process of knowing must be practical. Dewey and his 
followers are essentially moralists, interested in philosophy 
as a help to conduct in bettering or reforming the world. 
James is a spiritualist interested in what constitutes well- 
being rather than well-doing. Dewey glorifies the function 
of the intellect in the transformation of reality, James trusts 
more to tuition as a revelation of reality. Thus to James, 
pragmatism is a method whereby the values of the old super- 
naturalism may still be maintained, while Dewey’s prag- 
matism or instrumentalism is a method for eliminating such 
concepts as God, freedom, and immortality, which he claims 
have outlived their value as sanctions. Philosophy hence- 
forth must devote itself to aid in transforming our empirical 
world. 

Nearly all American pragmatists now are followers of 
Dewey, who is thus the only American to have founded a 
new philosophical school. The number and the contagious 
enthusiasm of his disciples is continually increasing. The 
recent volume of co-operative studies entitled “ Creative 
Intelligence ” (1917), gives a fair idea of the achievement as 
well as the programme of this school, though one of the 
studies, that by Dr. H. M. Kallen, leans more on Santayana 
than on Dewey. Though Dewey himself disowns the inten- 
tion, the Chicago School is in fact distinctly hostile to purely 
theoretic philosophy, to the satisfaction of idle curiosity or 
rational wonder for its own sake. The intellect is to 
illumine various needs and has no separate needs of its own. 
But that one can sympathize with pragmatism and yet not 
forego interest in metaphysical or speculative philosophy 
has recently been brilliantly shown by J. E. Boodin's 
“ Realistic Universe ” (1917). 

At the beginning of this century the prevailing Lockean 
dogma that the immediate object of knowledge is always an 
idea of our own, began to be vigorously assailed both in 
England and in America. Though priqrity in this respect 
belongs to Mr. G. E. Moore of Trinity, Woodbridge, Mon- 
tagne and Perry, the American pioneers of this movement, 
seem to have been independently determined in their 
course—Perry through his analysis of the inadequacy of 
Royce’s claim that the idealistic position has been definitely 
proved, Montagne, through considerations which appear in 
the Natural Realism of Thomas Case, and Woodbridge 
through the rejection of the Cartesian tradition that the mind 
is an independent substance or bare spectator of material 
nature. In insisting on a return to the Aristotelian notion 
of the mind as a psyche, the form or function of an organ- 
ized body responding to its environment, he believed himself 
to be also in agreement with the deliverance of modern 
physics and biology which indicate that consciousness is an 
outgrowth of life which has been gradually evolved on a 
globe originally incapable of bearing it. 

Woodbridge is one of the few Americans to insist that 
metaphysics or philosophy of nature is of greater or more 
primary importance than psychology or epistemology. The 
Lockean argument that we must examine the mind as en 
instrument of knowledge before we can study the nature of 
things known, he rejects as fallacious, since we cannot 
indulge in any inquiry as to the nature of knowledge without 
assuming that some things are already known. The question 
how knowledge is possible does not explain anything in 
particular, e.g., why the flowers bloom in the spring. 

Woodbridge is one of the many instances of American 
scholars and philosophers swallowed up by the great Moloch 
of American university administration ; but the neo-realistic 
movement of which he has been the pioneer has flourished, 
thanks partly to the powerful support from the mathematical 
logic of Bertrand Russell. Indeed, since the publication of 
the “New Realism” (1912) by Marvin, Perry, Spaulding, 
Montagne, Holt, and Pitkin, no American school has been 
more energetic. Marvin’s “ Introduction to Metaphysics” 
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and his “History of European Philosophy,” Spauld- 
ing’s “New Rationalism,” Perry's “Present Tendencies 
of Philosophy,” Holt’s “Concept of Consciousness ” 
and “The Freudian Wish,” as well as the periodical 
contributions of Montagne, Pitkin, and McGilvary, 
form a body of writings not paralleled during 
the same period by any other school. Holt in particular 
has been effective in transforming neo-realism from a mere 
protest against the idealistic theory of knowledge into a 
positive doctrine of neutral monism, holding that both 
mental and physical complexes ultimately consist of neutral 
logical elements. . 

In the field of logic proper the work inaugurated by Chas. 
Pierce, the most original American philosopher, 1s now 
generally recognized as epoch-making. Royce’s contributions 
in this field may perhaps prove a more enduring monument 
than his better known books. In the field of ethics, Felix 
Adler’s “Ethical Philosophy of Life” (1918) is, whatever 
one may think of its Kantians background, certainly a 
thought-provoking and soul-stirring book of a unique 
character. Dewey's “Democracy and Education’’ sums up 
his philosophy in its practical applications, and incidentally 
illumines some of the dark corners in his theoretic views. 

No account of American philosophy should fail to men- 
tion the works of Santayana, especially his “ Life of Reason,” 
the most distinctive systematic treatise on philosophy that 
America has produced. But the limits of our space will not 
permit justice to this magnificent work. It must be remarked, 
however, that its systematic neglect is one of the most 
instructive facts about American philosophy. 

Morris R. CoHEN. 





THE RECENT AMERICAN NOVEL 


Ir is interesting to search a recent volume of English 
critical articles, Mr. Robert Lynd’s charming “ Old and 
New Masters,’ and not find in it one American 
novelist. Hemry James is there, but to Henry James the 
United States was an esthetic purgatory from which he 
ascended to Europe. He is Mr. Lynd’s only American, and 
he no more belongs to his native country than Mr. Conrad 
to Poland. What makes the omission interesting is not 
at all the critic’s obliviousness, if it is obliviousness, but 
the fact that this low visibility should be so much a matter 
of course. In the English eye the American novel is not 
yet significant. It exists. For the curious everything 
exists. But it has not taken on a very distinct and salient 
character. More, undoubtedly, than the novels of Canada 
and Australia, or for that matter the novels of Jamaica 
and Malta, but not immeasurably more. And it cannot be 
explained by saying that critics like Mr. Lynd are too hard 
to please. He at least has a place for James Elroy Flecker 
and for Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 

This failure of the American novel to leap the critical 
Atlantic, observable elsewhere than in Mr. Lynd, may partly 
be accounted for by the habit of English readers. Even 
genius has had its difficulties about arriving from Scan- 
dinavia and Russia, or crossing the Irish Channel or the 
Straits of Dover. But granted the polite stare that meets 
the outsider, and the sedate readers behind it, there are 
certain peculiarities in the nature of the American novel 
which indicate to some degree its comparative failure to 
define itself. 

The chief of these peculiarities, as many see them, is 
(in the jargon of the psycho-analyst) an inferiority complex. 
This neurotic sense of inferiority does not directly affect 
the great thriving class of fiction-manufacturers which is 
common to England and the United States. Novel-makers 
like Robert W. Chambers, George Barr McCutcheon, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Owen Johnson, the Pollyanna lady, Harold 
McGrath, Thomas Dixon, and the incredible Harold Bell 
Wright, are simply exponents of a form of business enter- 
prize to be grouped with the jam and pickle business of 
Crosse and Blackwell's, that has nothing to do with art. 
Even men like Rupert Hughes, and Samuel Merwin, and 
Meredith Nicholson, who understand fiction as an art, are 
not free from the taint of business enterprize in arranging 
their creations. But the American novelist as artist, 
the man of esthetic significance, is subordinated in a much 








subtler respect. He is the victim, ill or convalescent, of 
what Mr. Santayana has perfectly termed “the genteel 
tradition ’’; and this tradition is the outcome of a national 
timidity—a sense of esthetic inferiority. 

If one were to go to the source of this tradition one 
would have to analyze Puritanism as well as Colonialism, 
and nothing of America’s ungracious religiousness and 
provincialism, succeeded by commercial hurry and bustle, 
could be left out. But these are only indirect and indeed 
debatable contributing factors, and it is to the influence of 
the American college and the critics bred by the American 
college, that the genteel tradition is more directly to be 
ascribed. At one time, the period of the transcenden- 
talists, there was a possibility that a culture might be 


formed for the nation which would yermit the partial 
emancipation of the American spirit in the severe and 
almost forbidding presence of classical culture. But before 


this civilized and civilizing culture was established, the 
Civil War came, and with it the expansion of the railroads 
and the incursion of the: immigrants. A hasty national 
homogeneity, was then quickly developed—of rapid transit, 
cheap newspapers, standardized clothing, national advertiz- 
ing, big business, hotels, theatres, summer resorts, “ mail 
order’? houses, good plumbing, universal tooth-brushes, 
Ford cars and Evinrude engines. This machine-process 
homogeneity, with telegraph and telephone and rotary 
press and moving picture to speed it on, outran the most 
desperate of efforts toward cultivation. To any one who 
has seen them, the New York elevated railway structures 
are alone enough to indicate the untutored energy which the 
transcendentalists had failed to harness. It was energy, 
however, that really needed direction from the ssthetic 
monitors of the country, or if not direction then impregna- 
tion. But these monitors, chillily comparing the bar- 
barism around them to the classicism across the ocean, had 
little better to offer than repression. 

In view of the immense prestige of English fiction in 
America through the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
with American professors and critics and editors maintain- 
ing this prestige, the Atlantic seaboard was frigid to native 
fiction. The New England short story grew, bare and wind- 
beaten and close to the ground, but only William Dean 
Howells, from Ohio, could write an eager assured story like 
‘A Boy’s Town,” or a profoundly illuminating version of 
current life like ‘“ The Rise of Silas Lapham.’’ There were 
competent storytellers North and South, and a few really 
skilful and delightful ones, but outside Mr. Howells the 
novel in the East was thinly derivative. It would have 
been hard in any case, I suppose, to devise against a 
shifting American background such rooted and rounded 
histories of men and women as the nineteenth century taste 
in novels demanded. To give to American society the living- 
ness that American readers were finding in Turgenevy and 
Meredith, and Tolstoi and Hardy, called for something not 
yet quite sure in common consciousness—American 
society itself. For that reason the one clear euceess, 
though at first purely popular, was Mark Twain’s, whose 
country and whose rich expression of it was unlike anything 
European. 

At the head of respectable novelists at present stands 
Winston Churchill, a robust exponent of the “ genteel tra- 
dition.’’ With him, fresher and less platitudinous, are to 
be reckoned Ernest Poole, author of “ The Harbor,” H. K. 
Webster, author of “ The Great Adventure,’ William Allen 
White, who wrote “A Certain Rich Man,”’ and Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, of “Queed.’’ Ellen Glasgow, Mary 
Johnston of “The Long Roll,’ and the mellifluous James 
Lane Allen, are representatives of the same class. Judge 
Robert Grant, who wrote “The Chippendales,’’ is rather 
more platitudinous than Winston Churchill and decidedly 
more fatigued. Mrs. Wharton is also fatigued, but for all 
her low temperature and the social furs with which she clads 
it, she is not without high distinction. Not so distinguished 
is Mrs. Katherine Fullerton Gerould, yet her short stories, 
“Vain Oblations,’’ and others, exhibit a fine talent marred 
by snobbishness. Much more important, though unwieldy 
and clayey, is the Easterner Robert Herrick, who wrote 
“The Common Lot’’ and “Together,” in Chicago. All of 


this group, however, may be said to be subordinate as artists. 
Not one of them is so affluent in nature or so radiant in 
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WHAT £47 


a year for 


20 years 
will do. 


1. Bring you a Capital Sum of £1,370, probably 
more. Vvhat other investment guarantees 
such a fine appreciation of Capital? 


2. Any time after first deposit your wife and 
children will receive £1,000 plus 50% of all 
deposits made—in event of you, the 
breadwinner, being taken from them. 


Every sensible man sets out te save something each year. 
He utilises these sums of money saved in various ways 
according to his own inclinations, aims, and oppertunities. 


Some invest their money in safe undertakings, some in more 
speculative ventures, and others take out big insurance 
policies for the protection of their dependents. 


Here is a plan which combines investment with insurance 
in a remarkable manner. It is issued by the Sun Life of 
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and for its fine return as an investment. 
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financial protection for dependents being one of the primary 
duties of the breadwinner, should receive even more con- 
sideration from the prospective investor than the material 
benefit to himself should he live to receive the Capital Sum 
to which we have already referred. This investment has 
other advantages, too numerous to detail here, but it may 
be just mentioned that after three deposits have been made 
the investor either is able to surrender the policy (equivalent 
to selling out stocks and shares) or obtain a loan if he need 
a certain amount of capital. The figures for these options 
are all given on the policy, so that the investor knows 
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inspiration as to overcome the heavy hand of Puritanic 
repression or the cold hand of gentility. 

But beyond the Alleghany mountains one notes a differ- 
ent wsthetic spirit. Whatever individuality is to be found 
in the American novel, at all comparable with that of the 
tussian or the French novel of yesterday, has been won by 
men and women with the outlook of the pioneer. In many 
cases theirs has been less a lyrical naturalness than a violent 
revulsion against gentility, Lut even where it has been a 
conscious revolt it has had something in it of the verve of 
a new society, a society not digging deep into its human soil 
but at least superficially excited and strenuous in action. 

The novel is, first of all, the personality’s, but is it by 
accident that California bred Jack London and Frank 
Norris? California is neither colonial nor genteel, and it 
gave easy birth to “ The Octopus,” Norris's brilliant story of 
warfare against railroad monopoly, and “ McTeague,’’ his 
magnificent study of an energized brute. Mrs. Atherton is 
also a Californian and in some sense a free novelist, but not 
even Jack London, an open-handed man who wrote beyond 
his literary means, had the primal novelist instinct of Frank 
Norris. 

In and around the newspaper offices of the Middle West, 
however, has developed that group of American novelists 
whose experience defied the virus of respectability. The 
most titantic is Theodore Dreiser, much more fuscous than 
Frank Norris, but also much more obedient to that rude 
experience of life which the moralist and the leader-writer 
are always asking the writer of fiction to betray. “Sister 
Carrie” remains perhaps his best novel. David Graham 
Phillips, another man from Indiana, had persistence and 
strength, but no pliancy and no inflection of tone. He dilated 
rather than imagined. Brand Whitlock, now ambassador 
to Belgium, wrote several excellent novels of politics and 
prison life, “ The Thirteenth District” being a quietly 
veristic study of the profession of machine-politics. Upton 
Sinclair, an Easterner who has moved West by natural law, 
showed in “ The Jungle” and “ Love's Pilgrimage ’’ a more 
extreme form of naturalistic revolt than any of his contem- 
poraries, but ungoverned by any real sense of the disinter- 
estedness of art. A late comer is Sherwood Anderson, 
author of “ Windy McPherson’s Son,’ “ Marching Men,” 
and “ Winesburg, Ohio ’’—a naturalist with a skirl of music 
haunting him. And another is the Jewish editor, Abraham 
Cahan, whose “ David Levinsky”’ is a crude but vehemently 
honest report of the processes of the melting pot. 

Because most of these men were newspaper writers and 
consequently in the thick of American activity, they natur- 
ally resisted and resented the genteel tradition. But heing 
lewspaper men, to a certain extent bored outsiders as regards 
the regular run of life and cynical insiders as regards 
character and reputation, and yet credulous insiders as 
regards the gigantesque and the spectacular immediately 
surrounding them, their revolt against gentility has been 
open to esthetic attack from the old guard. Yet it must be 
said that those whose spirit was conceivably finer have proved 
less viable. Henry B. Fuller, whose “ The Cliff-Dwellers ” 
and “ With the Procession ’’ focussed Chicago so justly and 
so sensitively twenty years ago, mace his escape to Italy and 
to silence. Booth Tarkington, the romancer from Indiana, 
has hovered more closely over his era, but has never quite 
alighted. The same may be said of Hamlin Garland, who 
wrote “ Rose of Dutchers Coolly ” and lately ‘“ A Son of the 
Middle Border,” and of Stewart Edward White, whose ‘“ The 
Blazed Trail” is memorable. Two other writers, Miss 
Willa Cather and James Branch Cabell, are said to have an 
art all their own, but I have not yet read them. 

What is the upshot? A cluster of common associations 
is accumulating for cultivated Americans, but the upholders 
of the genteel tradition are still inimical to any except the 
recognized European accent. The Puritans, on the other 
hand, resist everything that is not purposeful or edifying. 
Meanwhile the men who disregard these prejudices, who face 
the raw United States with a desperate resolution to subdue 
it to the novel, have not as yet succeeded indubitably. And, 
as they struggle, dramatic and narrative energy has poured 
headlong into the channels of poetry. Edgar Lee Masters, 
Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Amy Lowell, and even Edwin 
Arlington Robinson have put into new form those expres- 
sions of American reality, or their own reality in terms of 
America, which in another society might well have found 








form in fiction. But it is in verse, not in fiction, that young 
America is seeking to express itself. There are in the 
United States no such novelists coming up as Beresford, 
Mackenzie, Swinmerton, Miss Richardson, Miss Delafield, 
Joyce. 

But the possibilities of the American novel are still 
practically untouched. One new development of the novel, 
the egoistic form of Joyce, may easily invite the men who 
are repressed in other directions. If the novel can desert 
the community and the clan, to become the intensive history 
of personality and personal contacts, then the young 
American literary artist may quickly make himself at home. 
But granted that this is a limited possibility, out of the 
democratic form of the Dreiser novel may come a much 
deeper and more beautiful expression. The Dreiser novel 
may be only a chrysalis, preserving the novel until it has 
conquered not only the gentility but the fear of free indivi- 
duality which is still the greatest enemy of American art. 


Francis Hackett. 





THE LITERARY CAPITAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


However largely New York may bulk in the imagination of 
Europe or in the sight of those Americans who hang upon 
the front and rear edges of the materialistic conception of 
history, it ceased long ago to hold any leadership in that 
department of the national life of the republic which has to 
do with beautiful letters, or even to bear a part of any solid 
consequence therein. There is no longer a New York school 
of writers, as there was in Irving’s day, and in Poe’s, and 
even in Whitman’s and Mark Twain's; there. are, indeed, 
not more than two or three New York writers in practice 
to-day who are worthy of serious consideration at all. 
Scarcely a book of capital importance to the national liter- 
ature has come out of the town for a generation. Nearly 
every work of genuine and arresting originality published in 
the United States during that time, nearly every work 
authentically representative of the life and thought of the 
American people, from George Ade’s “ Fables in Slang,” to 
Edgar Lee Masters’s “ The Spoon River Anthology,” and 
from Frank Norris's “ McTeague” to Theodore Dreiser’s 
“ Sister Carrie,’ has been put together in the hinterland and 
by a writer wholly innocent of metropolitan influence. 
The phenomenon, so far as I know, is unique. It is 
impossible to imagine saying that of London, or of Paris, 
or of Berlin, or even of such somnolent and second-rate 
capitals as Christiania and Berne. But New York itself is 
unique. Alone among the great cities of the world it has no 
definite intellectual life, no body of special ideals and 
opinions, no aristocratic attitudes. Even the common 
marks of nationality are few and faint; one half wonders, 
observing its prodigicus crowds and noting their lethargic 
reaction to ideas, if it is actually American at all. Huge, 
Philistine, self-centred, ignorant and vulgar, it is simply a 
sort of free port, a Hansa town, a place where the raw 
materials of civilization are received, sorted, baled, and re- 
shipped. In all the fine arts it is a mere wholesaler, and 
vastly less the connoisseur than the auctioneer. It has in 
Central Park the world’s largest storehouse of artistic fossils 
and mummies, real and fraudulent, good and bad—and yet 
it seldom, if ever, produces a picture worth looking at. Its 
peculiarly obnoxious social pushers, Christian and Jew, 
pour out millions for music every year—and yet even Phila- 
delphia has a better orchestra. It prints four-fifths of the 
books of the nation and nine-tenths of its magazines—and 
yet the salient men among its native authors are Robert W. 
Chambers, Owen Johnson, and James Montgomery Flagg. 
Life buzzes and coruscates on Manhattan Island, but 
the play of ideas is not there. The New York spirit, for all 
the gaudy pretentiousness of the town, is a spirit of timidity, 
of regularity, of safe mediocrity. The typical New Yorker, 
whether artist or mere trader, feels the heavy hand of the 
capitalistic bourgeoisie upon him at all times. He is always 


looking over his shoulder furtively, in fear that he may have 
done something that is not approved, and so brought down 
Here are the great 
The indi- 


upon himself some inexplicable penalty. 
rewards, but here also are the inviolable taboos. 
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foil Military & Naval Jailors BY rr. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
‘of OLD BOND St LONDON.W: 


In the dull Victorian era when there was an appalling scarcity of 
great characters, George Meredith made quite a hero of Melchisedek 
° - . & tailor. 

In the electric days of Armageddon, Harold Terry made a real hero of 
George Smith in his twentieth century comedy ‘General Post” . 

a taiior. 

In these devastating days of peace Mr. Mallaby-Deeley comes to the 
q j ; rescue of a war stricken civilisation faced with a iuture of expensive fig 
Ba SN Se. as Wels leaves, and olfers it suits at £2 17s. 6d. And, in all sincerity, without 
Phare er en Ge SI aes ERD sarcasm, we should welcome him as the hero of heroes in the ranks of 

j the historical tailors. 

Please do not think that if I criticise I do so uncharitably. It is 
merely to amuse myself. And I can do so because I am not really a 
tailor, and so I can claim no place in the category of heroes. My know- 
ledge cousists merely in style and origination. So my bravery merely 
consists in heroic assertion. 

I like Mr. Maliaby-Deeley because he states he wants to lower perman- 
ently the cost of clothes to the public. So do 1. I should like to reduce 
the cost of everything. And it is so simple. For instance, although, 
naturally one inclines towards the Ritz for food, it is quite possible 
to obtain a “ filling’ meal at Lockharts at a figure which would not 
even make a Mallaby blush. 

But, especially I should like to know how to reduce the price of 
clothes, for soon I shall have to charge twenty guineas for a suit. 

At the present moment my House is paying for the best worsted 
49s. 6d. a yard (and this House is one of the biggest retail buyers 
a statement, not a boast) which means £8 13s. for the material of a suit 
alone. In the West End Log the making costs £4 8s., and the best 
trimmings cost £2 19s. A gross cost of £216, to which must be added the 
establishment charges, which are awiul, and an Income Tax which 
renders one inarticulate. 

Of course, it’s damnable, but that does not disturb the ghastly fact. 

Personally, I loathe the vulgar artificial prices, but it is impossible 
for the controlled individual to lower them a fraction without going 
bankrupt and so annoying the Inland Revenue. So one simply comes 
to the conclusion that the fruits of victory are even more expensive than 
Adam’s apple. 

But then in these days of militaristic adventure one ought not expect 
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to be able to do more than provide “ Winnie” with pin money to buy 
f ts. 
GHE- GRAND SLHAVD new hats a : ‘ . ; 

o The prices of clothes will increase considerably during 1920, and the 
To meet the many requests, reproductions of prices quoted here are considerably below the actual market price of 
some of this serics of piciues, i: icludiny the moment. 
“The Orig inal Jazz,” The Interrupted Lounge Suits from £12 12s. Dinner Suits from £16 16s. Dress Suits from 
Juzz,” “ The Beautiful kag,” and “ Victory,” £18 18s. Riding Breeches from £5 15s. 6d. 


are now published in colour, 17” by 12” at ls. 
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Finely-shaped, durable boots 


are at hand in your nearest ‘Saxone’ shop. See 
them. ‘Take one in your hand and feel the fine 
quality leather. Notice its finish, then try it on: 
you can feel its comfort at once—and the mirror 
will tell you that for smartness none other can 
compare with the famous 


SAXONE 
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Wherever you live there is a ‘ Saxone’ 
shop within reach. Visit it and see this 
excellent footwear. 
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vidual, facing that relentless regimentation, is afraid to be 
himself. Above all, he is afraid to be an American. The 
town is shoddily cosmopolitan, second-rate European, extra- 
ordinarily cringing, a sort of international Jenkins. 

The artist arriving from the provinces is confronted at 
once by that alarmed orderliness, that fear of ideas. If he 
is still young and full of gas and able to take a chance, he 
commonly throws himself gallantly into Greenwich Village, 
the tawdry Latin Quarter of the town—only to find presently 
that Greenwich Village has been regimented too, that its 
revolts are artificial and empty, that Jews behind the door 
pull its wires. But if, as is more likely, he comes in with 
a bit of sound work behind him, and is eager to get firm earth 
under hii, then his descent follows more swiftly. A subtle 
something wars upon the elements that make him what he 
is. His ideas are delicately flattened out. He learns to do 
things as they should be done. New York swarms with such 
wrecks of talents—men who arrived with one or two promis- 
ing books behind them, and are now highly respectable 
inmates of publishers’ bordellos. 

But the United States, for all that, occasionally produces 
a good book. Now and then it evcu penetrates to Europe— 
Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie,” the Masters’ “ Anthology,” 
London’s “ The Call of the Wild.’’ More often it is hauled 
up by the Atlantic—Willa Cather’s “My Antonia,” Sher- 
wood Anderson’s ‘“ Winesburg, Ohio,” Carl Sandburg’s 
“Chicago Poems,’’ Cabell’s “The Cream of the Jest.” 
Where do they come from? Not from New York: it produces 
nothing, as have seen. Not from Boston: it is as tragically 
dead, intellectually, as Alexandria or Padua. Not from 
Philadelphia: it is an intellectual slum. Not from San 
Francisco: its old life and color are gone, and the Wesleyans 
now dominate it. Not from Washington, or St. Louis, or 
New Orleans, or Baltimore: they are simply overgrown 
villages. Nay, from none of these, but from Chicago '!— 
Chicago the unspeakable and incomparable, at once the most 
hospitably cosmopolitan and the most thoroughly American 
of American cities :— 


‘* Hog Butcher for the World, 
Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, 
Player with Railroads, and the Nation’s Freight Handler ;”’ 
‘‘Laughing the stormy, husky, peng | laughter of 

Youth, half-naked, sweating, proud to be Hog Butcher, 

Tool Maker, Stacker of Wheat, Player with Railroads, and 

Freight Handler.” 

In Chicago there is the mysterious something that makes 
for individuality, personality, charm; in Chicago a spirit 
broods upon the face of the waters. Find a writer who is 
indubitably an American in every pulse-beat, snort and 
adenoid, an American who has something new and peculiarly 
American to say and who says it in an unmistakable American 
way, and nine times out of ten you will find that he has some 
sort of connection with the gargantuan and inordinate abba- 
toir by Lake Michigan—that he was bred there, or got his 
start there, or passed through there in the days when he was 
young and tender. 

It is, indeed, amazing how steadily a Chicago influence 
shows itself when the literary ancestry and training of 
present-day American writers are investigated. The brand 
of the sugar-cured ham seems to be upon all of them. With 
two exceptions, there is not a single American novelist of 
the younger generation—that is, a serious novelist, a novelist 
deserving a civilized reader’s notice—who has not sprung 
from the Middle Empire that has Chicago for its capital. 
I nominate the two exceptions at once: Abraham Cahan, 
New York Jew, always vastly more Russian than American, 
and James Branch Cabell, last survivor of the old aristocracy 
of the South. All the rest have come from the Chicago pala- 
tinate: Dreiser, Anderson, Miss Cather, Mrs. Watts, Tark- 
ington, Wilson, Herrick, Patterson, even Churchill. It 
was Chicago that produced Henry B. Fuller, the packer 
of the modern American novel. It was Chicago that 
developed Frank Norris, its first practitioner of genius. And 
it was Chicago that produced Dreiser, undoubtedly the 
greatest artist of them all. 

The astounding literary productivity of Indiana, the 
most salient phenomenon of latter-day American literature, 
is largely ascribable to the influence of the inland capital 
on the lake. The limits of the city run almost to the Indiana 
frontier: the youth of the State turn to it instinctively ; it 
as plainly dominates the energy and aspiration of all that 
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fertile region as Edinburgh dominates Scotland. From Ade 
to Dreiser nearly all the bright young Indianians have gone 
to Chicago for a semester or two, and not only the 
Indianians, but also the youngsters of all the other Middle 
Western States. It has drawn them in from their remote 
wheat-towns and far-flung railway junctions, and it has 
given them an impulse that New York simply cannot match 
—an impulse toward independence, toward honesty, toward 
a peculiar vividness and naiveté—in brief, toward the un- 
affected self-expression that is at the bottom of sound art. 
New York, when it lures such a recruit eastward, makes a 
pliant conformist of him, and so ruins him out of hand. 
Witness Hamlin Garland and Irvin Cobb. But Chicago, 
however short the time it has him, leaves him irrevocably 
his own man, with a pride sufficient to carry through a 
decisive trial of his talents. Witness Anderson, Dreiser, 
Masters, Sandburg, and Ade. 

What lies at the bottom of all this, I daresay, is the 
elemental curiosity of a simple and somewhat ignorant 
people—the naive delight of hog butchers, freight handlers 
ind stackers of wheat, in the grand clash and clatter of ideas. 
New York affects a superior sophistication, and in part it is 
genuine ; Boston is already senile; Philadelphia is too stupid 
to be interested. But in Chicago there is an eagerness to 
hear and see, to experience and experiment. The town is 
colosally rich ; it is ever-changing ; it yearns for distinction. 
The newcomers who pour in from the wheatlands want more 
than mere money; they want free play for their prairie 
energy ; they seek some imaginative equivalent for the stu- 
pendous activity that they were bred to. It is thus a superb 
market for merchants of the new. And in particular it is a 
superb market for the merchants whose wares, though new, 
have a familiar air—which is to say, on the esthetic plane, 
for the sort of art that is recognizably national in its themes 
and its idioms, and combines a Yankee sharpness of observ- 
ation with a homely simplicity—the sort of art that one finds 
in a novel by Dreiser or a poem by Sandburg— the only sort 
that stands free of imitation and is absolutely American. 

For such originality Chicago has a perennial welcome, 
and where the welcome is, there the guests are to be found. 
Go back for twenty or thirty years, and you will scarcely find 
an American literary movement that did not originate under 
the shadow of the stockyards. In the eighteen-nineties 
New York turned its eyes toward England, but Chicago had 
Savoys of its own, and at least one publishing house that 
grandly proclaimed the doom of the old order, and trotted 
out its Fullers and Mary MacLanes, and imported Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck, then as strange as Helicgabalus. The new 
poetry movement is thoroughly Chicagoan ; the majority of 
its chief poets are from the Middle West; “ Poetry,” the 
organ of the movement, is published in Chicago. So with 
the little theatre movement. Long before it was heard of 
in New York, it was firmly on its legs in Chicago. And to 
support these various reforms and revolts, some of them 
already of great influence, others abortive and quickly for- 
gotten, there is in Chicago a body of critical opinion that is 
unsurpassed for discretion and intelligence in America. The 
New York newspapers, in the main, employ third-rate 
journalistic hacks as dramatic critics, and their book reviews 
are ignorant and ridiculous. But in Chicago there is an 
abundance of sound work in both fields, and even the least 
of the newspapers makes a palpable effort to be honest and 
well-informed. 

So much for the Chicagoiad. Lying out there where 
the prairie runs down to the great lakes lies the real capital 
of the United States. It is overgrown, it is oafish, it shows 
many of the characters of the upstart, but under the surface 
there is a genuine earnestness, a real interest in ideas, a 
sound curiosity about the prodigal and colorful life of the 
people of the republic. The literature of the country, at 
the moment, is in a state bordering upon paralysis. The 
war has greatly augmented imitativeness; worse, it has 
greatly strengthened the Puritan machinery for putting down 
intellectual experiment and enterprize; the statute books 
are heavy with ferociously repressive laws, and many of them 
bear harshly on the man of letters. But wise men look for 
a reaction toward freedom in ideas, and, what is more, 
toward a sane and self-respecting nationalism. If it ever 
comes, it will not come from New York: New York is too 

timorous. It will come, I think, from Chicago, 


H. L. MENcKEN. 
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COMMERCIAL BANK OF 
LONDON, LTD. 





ACTIVE PROGRESS AND NEW PREMISES. 





INTERIM DIVIDEND FORECAST. 


THE Statutory Meeting of the Commercial Bank of London 
Ltd. was held on the 8th inst. at Winchester House, Old 
Broad-street, E.C., The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Hobhouse, P.C., 
the Chairman of the Company, presided, and said: Gentlemen, 
although there is no business before this meeting, which has 
only been called for the purpose of complying with statutory 
requirements, I am glad to have this opportunity of meeting 
our shareholders and giving you some indication of how our 
business is progressing. You have just heard the statutory 
report and statement of accounts read, and they call for no 
detailed comment from me. 


The Qver Subscription. 

As you know, the response made to the offer of our new 
shares was most gratifying. The whole issue was very quickly 
over-subscribed, and with each succeeding post bringing in 
heavier and heavier batches of applications, we were obliged 
to close the lists several days before the advertised date. 

As to the business of the bank, I am glad to be able to 
state that the results of our new issue of capital has more than 
justified the optimistic views which I put before our old share- 
holders when I addressed them on December 12th last. 
(Applause.) We are still adhering to our policy of keeping 
our resources as liquid as possible. As I anticipated would be 
the case, the general business of the bank has made great 
strides, and indeed, has expanded to such an extent that it has 
far outstripped the capacity of our present premises, and 
necessitated a removal to new ones. 


The New Building. 


After meeting with considerable difficulty in our search 
for the ideal site, we have successfully concluded negotiations 
for the acqdisition of an important block of new buildings 
occupying a commanding position in Gracechurch-street. 
(Hear, hear.) We are there fitting up banking premises which 
will be worthy of this company, and we hope to enter into 
occupation about the beginning of July next. This should 
mark a further development in the history of the bank. Such 
part of the building as we do not immediately require has been 
let to tenants of high standing, on most satisfactory terms, and 
we have now completed negotiations which will make the 
acquisition of this building a most remunerative transaction 
for the bank, quite apart from its other obvious advantages. 
(Applause. ) 


Successful New Issues. 

On the financial side I have to report satisfactory business 
during the comparatively brief period of three months since the 
incorporation of the new company, which will result in sub- 
stantial profits being earned. Our first large transaction was 
the issue of 800,000 new shares for British Glass Industries 
Ltd., at £3 10s. per share, involving £2,800,000. We had no 
difficulty in underwriting this large sum—indeed, we could have 
done it twice over—a testimonial not only to the investment 
itself, but also, I may fairly claim, to the issuing house. (Hear, 
hear.) Another transaction recently handled successfully by 
us, was the issue of the Kent Portland Cement Co. Ltd. Asa 
result of these successes and of those which we had previously 
achieved, we have, as you can readily imagine, a very large 
amount of business offered to us, and we are in the fortunate 
position of being able to pick and choose. Negotiations are in 
an advanced stage for dealing with several important com- 
mercial undertakings. You will gather from what I have said 
that we are proceeding by mingled enterprise and caution, with 
the programme of the bank, and devoting our energies and 
resources to supporting British trade and industry. (Applause.) 


The Managing Director. 
We are glad to welcome back to-day Mr. Clarence Hatry, 
our managing director, who has recently undergone a serious 
operation. While we hope and believe him to be completely 


cured, he will have to take a further brief holiday before 
returning to full activity. During his absence the business of 
the bank has been continued, and indeed, expanded, a fact 
which will confirm the assurance I gave to the shareholders in 
my last speech, that, valuable as Mr. Hatry’s services are to 
the company, it is by no means what is termed a ‘‘ one-man 
show.’’ Moreover, we have added to the number and strength 
of your Board by electing Mr. Stanley Passmore, of the firm 
of Langton & Passmore, as one of the directors. On Mr. 
Hatry’s return to business he will find even greater scope for 
his energy and talents in the interests of the company and in 
the development of its business than heretofore. 


Three Months’ Achievements. 

I can briefly summarise the results of our three months’ 
work as follows. Firstly, on the financial side we have made 
substantial profits and we have equally good business now well 
in hand. Secondly, the purely banking business is expanding 
in volume and profits. Our cash position is strong and we 
have ample liquid resources to enable us to handle any good 
new business, however large, which we may decide to entertain. 
(Applause.) Thirdly, we have secured, on most favourable 
terms, magnificent premises which are an absolute necessity 
for a business that is expanding so rapidly as ours is. I think 
this is a good record for three months’ work—(hear, hear)— 
and one with which shareholders have every reason to be 
satisfied, and the directors have every reason to anticipate 
that they will be in a position to declare an interim dividend 
at the end of June of this year, which will be satisfactory to 
all of you. (Applause.) I have nothing more to tell you 
gentlemen, and as there are no resolutions before us, this 
concludes the business of the meeting. 

Mr. R. S. Griffin said that he thought that all present had 
heard with great interest and decided satisfaction of the work 
which had been done during the past three months, and the 
hopes that were held out. He was sure that they all felt that 
these hopes would be realised before very long, and he had very 
much pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 

Mr. J. H. Cordner-James seconded the motion, which was 
passed unanimously, and, the Chairman having acknowledged 
the compliment, the proceedings terminated. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 
Srock ExcH#aNcE prices have continued to crumble. The 
few orders accumulated over the week-end were soon run 
through, and after that sellers quickly predominated. The 
headlong plunge of the Continental exchanges swelled the 
volume of foreign selling orders, and markets generally 
showed no ability to withstand the strain. Some improve- 
ment began on Tuesday, but the British investor is obviously 
waiting to see the Budget before doing anything substantial 
in the way of arresting the general price decline. Deprecia- 
tion in gilt-edged stocks is a feature with which the investor 
is, unfortunately, only too familiar. But hosts of persons 
whom war prosperity has for the first time introduced to 
investment problems may learn a hard but salutary lesson 
from the slump in industrial and speculative markets. The 
amazing feature of the investment scramble of the first two 
months of the year was the widespread confidence that the 
safe way to obtain capital appreciation was to buy highly- 
This utterly fallacious 
confidence has been put to quick confusion. 


priced shares in speculative markets. 
New investors’ 
eyes have been opened, and after the recent feverish phase 
one hopes to see investment problems approached with more 
regard to basic fact, reasonable probability, and the canons 
of common-sense finance. Yesterday’s increase in Treasury 
Bill rates to 64 per cent. was necessitated by the insufficiency 
of demand for these Bills to meet maturities. Last week 
Ways and Means Advances had to be increased by over 
£50,000,000—an event which could not be allowed to continue. 
Inevitably a rise in Bank rate to 7 per cent. followed to-day, 
and Stock Exchange depression is, for the moment, worse 
than ever. 
THE Bupcet. 

On Monday Mr. Chamberlain is due to produce his 
Budget for 1920-21. With regard to the likelihood of what 
the proposals will be, there is little to add to what I have 
previously written on this page. If there is a great Budget 
secret it has been very well kept. Most probably there is no 
great secret. measures are totally unexpected. 
Income-tax remodelling more or less along the lines of the 


Heroic 


proposals of the Royal Commission—though not going the 


whole length—is expected to be Mr. Chamberlain’s pitce d 


résistance. Motors and wines and spirits may have to 
shoulder fresh burdens. Rumor is busy with the idea of 
increased postal and telephone charges, which are certainly 
suggested by the increased Post Office estimate. But I think 
telephone charges are likely to be left to a Committee for 
investigation, and if higher postal charges are submitted 
there will be great opposition, and one must remember that 
some proposal or other is usually put into each Budget in 
order to be thrown overboard as a sop to critics and with a 
condescending gesture of reasonable concession. It would 
not be surprising to find that the burden of the Chancellor’s 
speech is that, with expenditure at some £1,200 millions and 
revenue last year at £1,339 millions, everything is as rosy 
as rosy can be. But even in so docile a House of Commons 
as the present some critics will surely tackle him on the 
subject of taking in “ windfalls,” such as the proeceds of 
sales of war stocks (£280 millicns last year), as ordinary 
revenue. With faint hope the speech will be scanned for 
some sign of realization that severe public retrenchment is 
vital, while the almost inevitable passages about methods of 
dealing with the floating debt and eventual substitutes for 
the Excess Profits Duty will be read with close attention. 


THE CONTINENTAL EXCHANGEs. 

While the New York Exchange has comparatively well 
maintained its higher level, the franc and the lira have 
plumbed new depths of depreciation. The Italian lira has 
actually been as low as 107 to the £, and the French franc 
than 68. 


at the 


worse Curiously 


time 


enough, the German mark 
appreciated to 1d. before 
Speculation and the idea of possible British 
purchases of German industrial undertakings were said to 
be responsible for the appreciation. But investors would 
be wise to resist the temptation of speculative purchases of 


same 


relapsing. 





marks at the present juncture ; such transactions, at any rate 
until Germany shows signs of establishing a stable Govern- 
ment and of contracting (instead of greatly increasing, as at 
present) her paper note circulation, are simply foolhardy. 
The Belgian france at about 63 is probably a much better 
speculation than the mark at its present level. But all 
exchange speculation under present circumstances is 
decidedly risky. To a correspondent who asks whether 
lire should not be purchased at their present level, I reply 
that friends of Italy can help that country by buying lire 
now for use on future travels, and, while running inevitable 
risks, may possibly benefit themselves at the same time. 
Those conversant with Italian economics think that the lira 
has now reached a quite unmerited level of depreciation. 
The position of French and Italian exchange invests with 
enhanced importance the forthcoming assembly of the much 
talked-of International Financial Conference. 
Company Reports AND New IssvuEs. 

The Associated Portland Cement Company in order to 
effect an alteration in the period of its financial year pub- 
lishes a report covering the six months only—the last six 
months of 1919. DProfits for this period were £398,123 com- 
pared with £683,761 for the preceding full year. The pre- 
ference shares, on which all arrears were paid up last year, 
receive 54 per cent. and the ordinary shares a 4 per cent. 
dividend, that is at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. On 
that basis the ordinary shares, now quoted at about 28s., 
yield £5 13s. 9d. per cent., and. in view of the housing pro- 
gramme and the demand for cement, are a reasonable 
purchase. The British and Argentine Meat Company dis- 
closes profits of £589,668 for 1919, compared with £435,363 
for the previous year. Industrial new issues are starting 
again, and Local Government authorities are still busy. Bir- 
mingham is in the market asking for subscriptions to 
£3,000,000 of 6 per cent. stock issued at 98. The London 
County Council is also asking for £7,000,000 in 53 per cent. 
at 95. The issue of £500,000 8 per cent. cumulative “A” 
preference shares by Peek, Frean & Co., is prominent for 
attraction among the week's industrial issues. The lists 
close today, and it may be expected that public 
response has been good. An offer jis made of 245,000 
£1 ordinary shares, at par, in the Carboil Syndicate 
formed in 1913, for producing motor spirit, oil, and 
sulphate of ammonia from colliery waste. This is, of 
course, speculative, but possesses strong possibilities, and 
the Board of Directors appears to be well manned. The offer 
of 150,000 ordinary £1 shares, at par, by the Fireproof Wood 
(Oxylene) Manufacturing Company is not suitable for the 
small investor, for its results depend on the oxylene fire- 
proofing patent process making wooden houses, deed cases, 
dispatch boxes, &c., popular with the public. The presence, 
however, of Sir Richard Vassar-Smith on the Board as 
Chairman inspires confidence. Newfoundland Fish Products 
Limited follow the new fashion in offering 8 per cent. cumu- 
lative participating preference shares. In spite of the full 
and voluminous reports in the prospectus, the issue is 
scarcely of the type for the investor of limited means. The 
times are certainly very unfavorable to new issues and the 
investor should be cautious. 

Our Overseas TRADE 

The Board of Trade Returns for March, issued yesterday 
afternoon, show a welcome improvement on the February 
figures. As compared with that month, March exports 
(including re-exports) are £22 millions better, whereas imports 
only rose by £6 millions. The “ adverse” balance is there- 
fore £16 millions less. For March, the excess of imports 
over exports is just short of £46 millions. According to 
official estimate, our invisible exports will be worth £640 
millions this year, or an average of £53.3 millions per month. 
Judged on this basis, the March trade returns mean that we 
are paying our way in international trade by a comfortable 
margin, and are working back towards the pre-war position, 
in which, after paying our way, we were left with some £200 
millions per annum available for investment abroad. 


L. J. R. 














